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15. The absorption of light by bodies produces very
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sensible changes in them.    Plants, for instance, may be  Light pro
made to vegetate tolerably well in the dark ; but in    ^ on j^ *
that case their colour is always white, they have scarce-  dics-
ly any taste, and contain bat a very small proportion of
combustible matter.    In a very short time, however,
after their exposure to light, their colour becomes green,
their  taste  is  rendered much more intense, and the
quantity of combustible matter is considerably increa-
sed *.    These changes are very obvious, and they de-

* The following very curious observation by Professor Robinson de-
serves particular attention : " Having occasion, in autumn 1774, to go
down-and inspect a drain in a coalwork, where an embankment had
been made to keep off a lateral run of water, and crawling along, I laid
my hand on a very luxuriant plant, having a copious, deep-indented;,,
\vhite foliage, quite unknown to me. I inquired of the colliers what in
was ? None of them could tell me. " It being curious, I made a sod be
carried up to the day-light, to learn of the workmen what sort of a
plant it was. But nobody had ever seen any like it. A few days aftei^
looking at the sod, as it lay at the mouth of the pit, I observed that the
plant had languished and died for want of water, as I imagined. But
looking at it more attentively, I observed that a new vegetation was be-
ginning with little sproutings from the same stem, and that this new-
growth was of a green colour. This instantly brought to my recollec-
tion the curious observations of Mr Dufay ; and T caused rhe sod to be
set in the ground and carefully watered. I was the more incited to this,
because I thought that my fingers had contracted a sensible aromatic
.smell, by handling the plant at this time. After about a week, this root
set out several stems and leaves of common tansy. The workmen now
recollected that the sods had been taken from an old cottage garden hard
by, where a great deal of tansy was still growing among the grass. I
now sent down for more of the same stuff, and several sods were brought
up, having the same luxuriant white foliage. This, when bruised be-
tween the fingers, gave no aromatic smell whatever. All these plants
withered and died down, though carefully watered, and, in each, there
sprouted from the same stocks fresh stems, and a copious foliage, and
produced, among others3 common tansy, fully impregnated with the or-